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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Original Letter oj Monmouth. — The fol- 
lowing singular and authentic letter, written in 
the time of the Protectorate, will show how the 
proud Cavaliers of that period stooped to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the different branches of 
Cromwell's family. It seems that the object of 
the' "writer, the haughty Earl of Monmouth, was 
to induce Cromwell's daughter, the Lady Fleet- 
wode, to interfere with Cromwell to procure a 
pardon, or at least a mitigation of penalty, upon 
compounding for a large sum of money ; whether 
to he given privately as a douceur to my Lady 
Fleetwode, or to go into Cromwell's exchequer 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth, may bo 
difficult to ascertain. However we are are led, 
from subsequent circumstances, to conclude that 
Monmouth was ultimately successful in obtain- 
ing the pardon of the Earl of Clanbrassil, as ho 
was permitted to return to Ireland, where he 
died 20th June, 1609, being buried at Bangor 
on the 29th of the same month. This letter is 
dated 6th December, 1655. — The edict exiling 
numbers of the royalists to Jamaica rather con- 
tradicts Cromwell's character for humanity. Ja- 
maica was at that period a dense forest to the 
water's edge, and its climate as fatal as that of 
the French colony of Guiana at the present day. 

C. A. 
" My deere Nan, — I writ to you in my last, 
yt yo r moy er (mother)hadbeene to wayte upon my 
Lady Fleetewood in relation to yo r businesse, and 
yt, missing of her, y an (then) she resolved to visit 
her soam 3 days after ; but shee was brought to 
bed I think y e next day after, so as it was not 
eevill for my wife to make her first visit of com- 
plement till yesterday, which shee y" did ; and 
yt being over, ye next (which good willing shall 
be very shortly) shall be in your concernement : 
God give a blessing to it, I besich him. I can 
promis no greate good yerin (therein) to my selfe, 
conoedering how y r Oavnlyers are of late much 
more generely persecuted y en y e y have been yet. 
One day's Ediek comes forth yeyr (their) pay- 



ment of y 6 10th part of y*y r reall estate yearely, 
and y 15 part of y e y r personell estate towards 
ye raysing of a new Militia : an oy er (other) day's 
Edickt silenceth all o r (our) late King's Mines- 
ters, not suffering y™ ey cr to preachy marry, nor 
baptise, not to teach scoole, nor so much as to 
be Ohnpelyns in any privat men's howses ; and 
y is reaches to all yt weere Minesters in our late 
King's tyme. Y e next news w ch (as y e y say) 
wee are to heave is yt all such as have served ye 
King in yese ] a t e wars, and have not 100 lb per 
annum land, or 15001 personall estate, shall be 
sent to Jamico ; and yis though it bee not yet 
coam forth is so true as S r Edward Sidnahm 
brought acopy of y e ordinance, as I am informed, 
3 days agoe to Salsbury Howse. But y e best is 
yt though our Orthadox ministers' mouths bee 
stoped, y e Jews' mouths though not [illegible] 
to be opened, whoe as I heare are to have two 
Sinagoges allowde yem in London, whereof Poul's 
to bee one. Well my hart, God's will must bee 
donne, and wee must submit unto it ; but as for 
yo r businesse, assure yo r selfe all shall bee donne 
in it yt may bee, and y en when wee shall have 
donne our dutyes wee must leve ye event to God; 
whoe yt hce may please to blis you and all yo r3 
and comfort all afflickted Christians is y e prayer 
of yo r ever loving fay r , 

" Monmouth. 

" 10i«r 6t, 1655." 

(Addressed on the bade) — " For y 6 Countesse 
of Clanbrassil at Killileigh. Let y is letter be left 
wth M r . William Dixon, at his howse in Skin- 
ner's roe at Dublin." 

Cromwell. — Mr. Evans (in the last No. of 
the Journal) is rather hasty in accusing me of 
perpetrating a joke on this subject. If he reads 
Benn's History of Belfast a little farther than 
he appears to have done, he will perhaps be more 
cautious in his future critiques. My query was 
— " Is there any tradition or record of the siege 
of Belfast by Cromwell's forces f and where 
were the batteries placed?" — The reply given 
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in vol. 3, p. 83, by Beta, seems very likely to 
be correct. Now, if Mr. Evans will read p. 33 
of Benn's History, he will there find that — " The 
same year (1649) Oliver Cromwell landed in 
Ireland, and, after the capture of Drogheda, sent 
Col. Venables to reduce Belfast arid the other 
towns which continued in opposition to the Par- 
liament." The inquirer is aware, as well as Mr. 
Evans, that Cromwell himself was never so far 
North; but, he is also aware that Cromwell 
selected different localities in Ulster in which to 
place his troops, for the purpose of keeping the 
Koyalists down. Ho need hardly mention, as an 
example, " Soldier's town," near Moira, where 
ruins of the barracks still remain. Alpha. 

This Journal would be a fitting place for re- 
cording any of the old legends which still remain 
among our native Irish population. Some of 
these, independently of their wild romance, are 
curious as illustrating a state of society and of 
manners now extinct ; and some are interesting 
as alluding to historical events. Distorted as 
they are by tradition and imagination, I should 
be glad to see at least some of them preserved. 



They are still to be met with in the more retired 
districts of the North, and I w ould beg to direct 
the attention of your correspo ndents to the sub- 
ject. Fergus. 

Discovert of Coins. — Having been informed 
that a parcel of coins had been found on the land 
of Andrew Nash, Esq., upon the Cave Hill, near 
Belfast, I went there to ascertain the particulars, 
and was told only two coinshad been discovered — 
one of them a silver groat of Henry VIII., and 
the other a corroded copper coin. Together with 
these coins several human bones were found. In 
the immediate neighbourhood was a small tumu- 
lus, which, on being removed to make way for a 
foundation of a house, was found to contain an 
urn filled with calcined bones. The urn fell to 
pieces on being exposed to the atmosphere. 

During the month of May last, on removing 
earth in North-Street, Carrickfergus, for the 
purpose of laying gas-pipes, three pounds weight 
of the base coins minted for Ireland by Elizabeth 
and Philip and Mary were discovered. 

J. Carrtjthers, Belfast. 



QUERIES. 



Perhaps some of your readers would favour 
me with their opinions on the following passage 
from Shakspeare : — • 

" See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantleovt.'' 

What is the meaning of the word cantlef 
and are there any other readings for it ? May 
not the right reading be a word nrach used in 
Irish history 1 What was its first introduction 
into Ireland, and by whom ? its original locality 
and derivation ? — Also, what is the grammatical 
construction of " me," in the first line ? 

T. Waller Eyre Evans. 

What is the meaning or origin of the name 
" Brian-tang," which is applied to the water-fall 
in the Glen of Woodburn, above Carrickfergus? 
Whence is derived the name of " Eingan's 
Point," a promontory on the County Antrim 
side of Belfast Lough ? Fergus. 



In visiting various parts of the Irish coast I 
have been struck witli the great diversity observ- 
able in the form of the boats used ; those in 
one district being quite different from those of 
another. Perhaps some reader of the Journal 
conversant in such matters could give a detailed 
description of the different varieties ; and state 
whether they coincide with the forms adopted in 
other maritime countries. Senex. 

Is the superstition, known by the name of 
" Second Sight," peculiar to the Highlands of 
Scotland ? Is it at all remembered traditionally 
in any part of Ireland, even in those districts 
(such as the Glens of Antrim) known to have 
been colonized by Scottish Highlanders? 

Senex. 

I shall feel obliged to any of your corres- 
pondents who can inform me how the Irish mea - 
sures, the perch, acre, and mile, have come to 
differ from the English, Eirionnach. 
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Is there any. old Irish name for the "Black 
Mountain" at Belfast? All the hills in the 
neighbourhood have preserved their Gaelic names 
except this and the " Cave Hill ;" and the latter 
is mentioned in old documents as Ben Madigan. 
Ollamh Fodbxa. 

Permit me to inquire, through the medium of 



your Journal, whether Free-masonry has ever 
prevailed among the Gaelic inhabitants of Ire- 
land and the Scottish Highlands. This institu- 
tion seems to have made its way into every 
country in Europe ; but I have never heard 
whether native Irish " lodges" existed. 

An Old Tiler. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Trinitarian Brothers of the Redemption. 
—(Vol, 2, p. 285.)— The Trinitarian Brothers 
of Redemption, or Mathurins, followed the rule 
of St. Augustin, and had, according to the 
Monasticon Hibernicum, only one house in Ire- 
land, which was at Athdare, Atdare, or Adare, 
in the county of Limerick. It was built and 
endowed by the clan Gibbon, or Fitzgibbons, in 
the reign of Edward I. Another abbey was 
founded in the succeeding reign for the Augus- 
tinian Hermits, by John Fitz Thomas Fitz 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and another for the 
" Minorites of the Observance," by Thomas 
Fitz Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and Joan his wife, 
in the year 1464, in the reign of Edward III. 
These successive foundations have caused much 
confusion in researches of this kind ; insomuch 
that Gaguin (Geoghegan?) has placed the Re- 
demptionist foundation at a spot which he calls 
by the Latin term of Athasia, in the diocese of 
Limerick, but this appellation will suit only two 
sites; Athea, on the borders of Kerry and 
Limerick, and Athassel on those of Tipperary : 
the latter of these would be in the diocese of 
Emly ; the former has not even traces of ruins 
visible in its vicinity, nor is any place near to 
which sanctity of any kind is attached. 

Athdare (the Ford of the Oaks) was from a 
very early period selected as a proper site for 
ecclesiastical structures, being situated in one of 
the most fertile parts of Munsler, amid beautiful 
woodland scenery, on the banks of the silver- 
flowing Maig, and within a convenient distance 
of Rathkeale, the ancient capital of the Clan 
Gerald, who seem to have been in zenith of their 
power about the time of England's three suc- 
ceeding Edwards ; as John Fitz Gerald was 



created Earl of Kildare in the ninth year of 
Edward II., and his brother Maurice, a few years 
after, Earl of Desmond, or South Munster. The 
religious feelings of this family were ovidenced by 
their municipal endowments to the ministry of 
the then established church, and by the chival- 
rous though ill-fated " Rebellion of Silken 
Thomas ;" and it is worthy of notice that 
as the influence of the Geraldines rose by 
union with a piety which may have been ill- 
judging, so, after the adoption of the tenets of 
the Reformers by an Earl of Desmond in the 
reign of Elizabeth, this race, once so conspicuous, 
became remarkable only for their peaceable and 
retiring disposition. A judicious account of this 
family, once the most powerful in the British 
Isles (perhaps not even excepting the house of 
Douglas), is still a desideratum in the history of 
this country, and could not fail to famish the 
student with a store, hitherto untouched, of 
examples closely bearing on the most important 
points of political and moral philosophy. 

The Trinitarian Monks bore this name from 
a scruple they professed to entertain as to the 
lawfulness of dedicating churches to any saints 
or angels, thus excluding, as they believed, the 
Sole Divinity. They must have been in existence 
as early as the time of Edward I., so that we 
cannot but wonder at the ignorance of the Ame- 
rican lexicographer, Webster, who asserts that 
they were formed about 1720, by Liguori, for 
the ransoming of Christian captives after the Is- 
lamite depredations had much declined — in fact 
nearly ceased altogether. " When the horse is 
stolen we may shut the stable door." 

T. Waller Eire Evans. 



